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the Immortals," in whom he did not believe: a
doctrine at one time strongly and explicitly
expressed, but later retained in a softened form,
a kind of relic. His plots are certainly grim;
his characters are almost always the victims of
circumstance ; he is always aware of the goal of
death at the end of the race of life. But criticism
which analyses his plots and his " outlook " is
always bound, by virtue of its simplifications, to
give a false impression, both of the man and of
the atmosphere of his writings. " A great
pessimist " is the verdict, as though he were a
distracted Leopardi or a paralysed Baudelaire.
" The village atheist blaspheming over the village
idiot" was the phrase used by a great critic to
describe his point-of-view : torn from its context
it gives a very false impression of the whole
Hardy, For even the gloomiest of his novels is
full of delight in nature and in history. Jude
may have been foredoomed, but how the author's
various pleasure in life comes out as his passage
is described: rustic character, landscape, archi-
tecture, antiquities, the whole coloured panorama
of life! The gay scenes behind the closing
tragedy doubtless point the irony, but they are
there for their own sakes too*

His delight in observation never failed; he
had the roving eye as well as " the musing eye."
No monolith could he pass without remembering
the Britons, no straight road could he tread
without visions of the Roman legionaries. The
famous description of Egdon Heath may seem
in memory but a sombre and boding landscape;
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